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There-seems, with some, Sir, to be a hope, that, from some cause or other; from some combination of 


© which he has already. 
‘ ) 
* extravagance. 


** Ts it inthe nature of French ambition? 
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Commons, 4th Nov. i801. 
OGE Fit ney 
SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
NEGOTIATION Yor P 
pers relative to this negovation are before 
thepublic, and they will, of course, be duly 
recorded in the Register, $ 





f The worst pos- 
sible tendency thai the publication of these 
papers can have, is, to Amuse US, and, ac- 
cordingly, that is, I dare say, the tendeney, 





which the French intended they should 
have. When we take a view of the real 


state of. things at the times when the several] 
papers, were written; when we consider, 
that the only object France had in view was 
to complete her conquest of Europe, while 
the hopes of the other powers, England rot 
excepted, extended no further than to obtain 
permission to live in peace without being 
absolutely subjugated; when, with sah a 
view of the relative state of the negociating 
parties, we read the Papers now before us, 
who is not astonished, that the Prince of 
Benevento could have had the face to talk of 


the amlitious and domneering projects of | 
| openly avow that object, but that she should 


Russia and England, and that “he could se- 
Yiously have argued upon such an idea? 
Seeing, as he-did, the peace-seckers before 
him; seeing the Continent almost’ wholly 
subdued ; seeing so many kings and princes 
dethroned; seeing one Buonaparté king of 
Holland, another king of Naples, seeing the 
rest of Italy united to France, seetng Spain 
under ghe absefute controul of a French en- 
voy; in short, seeing himself a prince, how 
could Tajléyrand have the face to talk, as it 
were in good earnest, of the necessity of 
terms calculated to insure the safety of 
France ; calculated, Gaod God! to prevent 
France from Bélng conquered by England ; 
or, at Jeast, to prevent England from being 


very. well blame,him. The peace-secking 
euvoys.still spoke in the game of their high~ 





On what possible ground do we believe this? 
Does it happen commonly to those, whether nations, or indivt- 
duals, who are scized with the spirit of aggrandizement and acquisition, that they are inchned rather to 
count what they jossess, than to look forward to what yet remains to be acquired ? 
one country that rcraains between France and the empire of the w< 
choose to suppose, that her ambition will stop of its own accord! It is 
f *ble and sickly imaginations, that fatal ren per of mind, which leads 
from any source rather than from their own exertions.” 


the su! 





passions and events, such as no philosophy can explain, and no history, furnish an> example of, that 
Buonaparté, instead of proceeding to new conquesis, will. be willing to sit down contented with those 
Sir, the great objection of this hope, to say nothing of its baseness, is itsuner 


Is icin the general nature of ambition ? 


When there is but 
Id, jusi then is the moment wlicn we 
impossible not to, see, in these 
men to look for help and contort 


Mr. Winduam’s Speech, in the House of 
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| and mighty sovereigns; they still talked of 


racet,—-The Pa-.} the inextaustible resources of their several 


states; they ‘* made believe,” as the chil- 
dren say, that they were not afraid; they 
assumed an air of unconvern from the same 
sort of motive that the plough-boy whistles 
or sings through the chorch-yard at mid- 
night; and, therefore, Talleyrand appears to 
have fixed upon the above-mentioned mode 
of treating them; as if, perceiving the ob- 
| ject of their big talk, he had said: ‘* 1 know 
‘very well you are the envoys of great and 
- mighty and valiant nations, who are not 
© ot a! oppressed by taxes, and who are well 
abie to carry on the war for any length of 
‘© time; all this] kvow, and, therefore, I 
‘* am for making such terms with you, and 
‘* for treating with you in. such a manner, 
«« as shall be likely totend towards prevent- 
‘* ing you from domineering over us.’ 
The o! ject of France being to complete 
jugation of Europe, England inclu- 
sive, it is quite nataral that she should not 





disguise, as much as possible, her real inten- 
tions; and, thongh it is searcely credible ; 
though, in no former time, it woold have 
been looked upon as possible; yet, the fact 
is, that papers such as ‘Lalleyrand has writ- 
ten relative to the late overtures for peace, 
and whith papers are now published, have 
actually served, and do still serve, to disguis¢ 
this great ultimate object, in this country, at 
least, where, more than in all the world be- 
sides, he must be desirous to see his papers 
daswer théir intended purpose. This suc- 
cess of his endeavours, however, arises more 
frony our want of will than our want of,ca- 
pacity to discover the-truth. Men ate never 


hvery quick in déscrying that which they Wish 


not to see; they are uever very ready to Jend 
‘an dar te that whiel: they wish not tw believe, 
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That we do not wish to see our country con- 
quered Talleyrand knows; and, he knows, 


too, that we shall be very well contented 
without having to fight any battles, espe- 
cially by land, to prevent so dreadful a termi- 
nation of the contest ; and hence he, who, 
though a prince, is a great political philoso - 
pher, concludes, that we shall be ready to 
give ear toany thing, the tendency of which 
is to comfort us with the notion that we have 
nothing to apprehend fron the future pro- 
jects of France. For this reason it is, that 
he amuses us with arguments abaut the 
rights of France and of neutrals upon the 
seas; with observations calculated to flatter 
the empty vanity of shose amongst us, who 
set no value upon a predominance in any 
thing but trade and commercial riches, 
which he well knows to be the most nume- 
rous class in the parliament as well as out of 
it; with affected complaints of eur encroach- 
ments; and with representations and distinc- 
tions calculated to excite a contest for the fa- 


vour of Napoleon amengst those, whose only | 


object of rivalship ought to be, that of being 
worthy of the greatest portion of his dread. 
In short, the use and the end of papers, such 
as have now been published, is, to amuse us, 
to set us to disputing with one another, and 
thereby to draw our minds from contem- 
plating our danger such as it really is, and, 


as the final purpose, to prevent us from pro- | 


viding against that danger by those new and 
great measures, which alone can aftord us 
even a chance of deliverance. We shall sec, 
accordingly, that the pailiament, instead of 
immediately resorting to such measures ; in- 
stead of restoring that independence in its 
members, which, when the crown was set- 
tled upon the present family, was deelared 
to be essential to the security of the liberties 
of the subject; instead of cutting off the 
useless allowances which now make so con- 
siderable a portion .of the burdens of the 
people, and which, together with the other 
enormous sums paid for purposes other than 
for the defence of the state, are daily dimi- 
nishing the number of those who have any 
thing to lose by a conquest of the country ; 
instead of seriously setting about such a sys- 
tem of retrenchment as would be at once an 
encouragement and tn example to the peo- 
ple; instead of putting down that system of 
petty tyranny, of which Mr. Windham 


‘spoke in his address to the Freeholders of | 


Norfolk, which system has grown up within 
these late years, and which is most vexatious 
and tormenting to the people ;- instead of 
doing away that mode of distributing the 
preierment in the church, by which several 
henefices are heaped upon one man, tor rea- 











' ** any rate, let nq member retaih 2 





sons too notorious to mention, and in conse- 
quence of which and of the neglect of duty 
therefrom arising, the people are, in ail parts 
of the kingdom, leaving the established wor- 
ship and flocking to conventicics, which are 
every where seen rising formidable rivals to 
the church, nay, which are seen crowded 
while the churches are nearly empty, and 
all this principally because the present mode 
of bestowing benefices and of dispensing 
with residence, have taken from the clergy, 
as sneh, that importance, which they would 
naturally have in their parishes, and the 
want of which they endeavour to supply by 


| becoming magistrates and cominissioners of 


taxes, thus resorting to the power of fear in 
place of that of love; instead of such mea- 
sures as these ; instead of a bold and_reso- 
lute measure with respect tothe army, by 
which the military force would be made to 
strengthen, in place of endangering civil li- 
berty ; instead of such measures. as these, 
accompanied with a serious recommendaticn 
to every person of high rank so to act, in all 
respects, as to command the love and esteem 
of good men’; instead ot these measures and 
this recommendation, what shail we see? 
Disputes about the dispatches of Mr. Tox as 
compared with those of Lord) Mulgrave ; and 
about the management of the Third Coalition 
as eompayed to that of the Fourth Coalition. 
Debates, regularly fixed debates, day and 
hour named, about Mr.Windham’s Training 
bill, as compared to Mr. Pitt’s Paris/-bill. 
We shall “hear set speeches of two or three 
hors Jong; we shall hear joke against 
joke; we shall sometimes see the combat- 
ants foamimg with rage at one another and 
giving loose to the most violent language 


und most bitter aecusations, and we shill at- 


terwards see them walking arm ip arm to- 
gether, laughing at what has passed; and 
this we shall be told is gentleman-like. Shall 
we see any man rising in his place and say- 
ing: ‘* We call upon the people for unan!- 
‘* nimity, let us set them the example, and 
** give them proof that we are unanimous 
‘* in having for our first object, the presct- 
‘ vation of the country. We call vpon the 
“* people for sacrifices, and one of us, the 
‘© moment after he was returned, exyressed 
‘¢ his willingness to ‘share in any odium 
* that might be incurred by imposing Dew 
“ burthens upon them, even to the taking 
away part, at least, of the necessaries 0! 
“« life; but, lets set the people an exam 


‘* ple in the way of: making sacrifices i : 
thing 


that makes a part, of those burthens.” 
Shall: we see. any. one instance of this sort’ 
The tendeucy of ali the dispaies and debates 
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that we shall hear, will’ be to prevent us 
trom viewing the situation of the country in 
its true light; for, the general impression 
naturally proceeding from such disputes and 
debates must be, that'the persons at the head 
of things do not seriously apprehend any 
danger; and the consequence of this imipres- 
sion must be not only to prevent any addi- 
tional zeal in the people, but to make them 
less willing than they even now are to sup- 
port the burthens of taxation. How differ- 
ent would be the effect, if it were at once 
declared from authority, that the evident in- 
tention of the enemy was not to cease from 
his labours, until he had conqueredEngland ; 
and, if this declaration wereaccompaniedwith 
an enunciaation of the great measures neces- 
sary to enable England to carry on the war, 
without distress, for twenty years to come ? 
We have talked much about defence; we 
have adopted many ‘* measures of defence ;" 
but, it has all along been a favourite mode 
of viewing the matter, to look upon the dan- 
ger as temporary, and to conclude, that Na- 
poleon would, when he had obtained such 
or such an'-object, rest contented, and leave 
us in the enjoyment of peace and riches. 
Mr. Windham, indeed, in the passage which 
I have taken for my motto, saw the enemy 
in a different light; but, there were only 
twenty-one members, whom Mr. Windham 
found to vote with him upon that occasion. 
Vhe Addingtons, the Castlereaghs, the Pitts, 
and the Hawkesburies, saw nothing but 
golden and haleyon days approaching. Mr. 
Addington said, we might now bhasband 
our resources against another day of trial ; 
"ord Castlereagh proved from the Custom- 
house and ixcise-oflice books, that we had 
acquired more power than France had dur- 
ing the preceding war; Mr. Pitt (the fa- 
mous wiseacre) asserted, that, by the over- 
throw of Tippoo Sultaun and by the legisia- 
tive Union with Ireland, we had guined 
more power than our enemy had by all his 
extension of dominion and of infiuence ; 
Lord Hawkesbury pledged himself, not to 
march to Paris indeed, but to shew, that, 
upon the breaking out of a new war, Eng- 
Jand would be more a match for France than 
upon the breaking out of any former war ; 
and, they all said, that the giving up of colo- 
‘nies to Buonaparte was the very height of 
Wisdom, because, being thereby gratified to 
the extent of his wishes, he would thereaf- 
ter havé no temptation to disturb the stream 


of our ‘prosperity and happiness... This was 


one of the jnstances, one of the ten thousand 
instances of the shallowness of rhe mind of 


‘Pitt. | So farfrom thinking that compliances | 


with the wishes of an ambitious man, would | 
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put a stop to the cravings of his ambition, 
ought not the contrary conclusion to have been 
drawn, and acted upon? And, besides this 
general reasoning, applicable to the case 
then before us, there were several particular 
reasons against the conclusion drawn by Pitt 
and his supporters. The passion of the 
people of France for military glory; the 
then yet existing hopes ef the Bourbon fa- 
mily; the very nature of Buonaparté's pow- 
er; and, above all, the certainty, which 
could not have escaped his councils, that, 
while England remajned untouched, there was 
nothing completely finished. It was clear, 
that an authority, acquired-by deeds merely 
military, resting entirely upon fame in arms, 
could not, amongst a people like the lrench, 
and with many branches of the House of 
Bourbon still in existence, Jong be maine 
tained in peace, while there were yet re- 
maining, in great power, several of those 
states who had twice leagued against. the 
hew order of things in Krance, and who 
only waited to recruit their strength, or, to 
use Mr. Addington’s phrase, ‘‘ to husband 
*‘ their resources against another day of 
** trial.” War, theretore, against some body 
or other, was absoluicly necessary to the pre- 
servation of his authority; and, inthe case 
of the German indemnities, as the arbitrary 
parcelling out of territory was called, it bes 
came evident that he had resolved upon the 
destruction of every state that might, even in 
time, have the power to annoy him, Such 
being, almost necessarily, his views with re- 
gard to the continent, was it uot obvious, 
that the overthrow of England must form 
part of his design? No conquest that ‘he 
could make upon the Continent was secure 
and permanem while England remained in- 
dependent of his power. England remain 
ing unsubdued, every other atchievement 
was’ incomplete, because she always would 
have the power in the course of a few years, 

of finding the means, in almost any country 
that he could conquer, of stirring up a res 
sistance to his authority; and, if once suc- 

cessfal resistance began, history taught how 
rapid his reverses might be.» Tbe same rea- 

soning applies to the present moment when, 
for instance, his conquest of Hol and cannot 
be regarded as secure while England re- 
mains independent, I say independent, be- 

cause her maritime power and indepenicence 
are inseparable. Nothing short, therefore, 

of the destruction of that independence ; 

nothing. short of the actual conquest and 

subjugation of England, can give sulidity bo 

his other conquests, pot excepting that of 

the severcign authority in France ifseli ; it 

isthe last labour; it is the. binding kuvot, 
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me, Gnravuiin a moment. Of this he and 
his pew-cveated nobility, who are eqnaliy 
ambit? us vith himself, must be somewhat 
appruachtag to ideots not to be fully aware. 
‘Liat they are not ideots we know to eur 
cost; and, taught as we have been by woe- 
ful experience, we must be worse than ide- 
ots, not to conclude, that the conquest of 
Lugland is ¢n enterprize as firmly resolved 
upoa by them as the conquest of Naples was. 
It is unjust to reproach them and to 
curse them, as the sons of "Change Alley do, 
tor having formed this resolution ; because 
the right, the indisputable right, of making 
conquests, exists, at all times, in all nations, 
amt in all cases, except forbidden by some 
positive compact, into which the conquering 
nation has previously entered. We may say, 
that the passion for making conquests pro- 
duces misery and bloodshed; but, we may 
be answered, that all wars produce misery 
aud bloodshed; and Napoleon ray tell us, 
thut, if bis conquests were ali completed, 
there would, as a matter of course, be an 
end of wars. In fact, arms are, after all, 
the reasons of nations; and, it is besides, 
very amusing to hear the nation, who has 
boasted of, aud who has celebrated in ail 
manner of ways, the conquests atchieved by 
Cormwallis and Webesley, railing against 
those who have projected the conquest of 
England. It, however, it should not be 
thought unjast to reproach and to curse Na- 
poleon and his counctllors, it is, at any rate, 
useless, and, therefore, childish.. Vie Buas- 
lams of the city have cursed and cried alter- 
nately, any time these teu years, except dur- 
ing the short intervals when they were cx- 
wlting m their triumph over the people in the 
elections of the Maimwarings and the Mel- 
lishes; but, of what avail bave been their 
cursing.and their crying?) The cenq:eror 
goes on; he conves nearer and nearer te 
their doors; and their curses and their cries 
he gives to the wind. It is the business, 
nay, it is the nature of nations to desire to 
conquer, as much as it is that of individuals 





vo aim at the acquisition of property and of 


renown; if the tormer observe the laws of 
war, and the latter the laws of the jand, their 
pursuits are-equally justifiable ; noris there, 
that I ever heard of, any principle upoa 
which a couquering nation can be conde au- 
ed by other nations, any more than an en- 
,terprising individnal can be condemned by 
‘other individuals; for, in both cases, the 
guia of abs of others. It argues, 
! MHUsition, to say the 
or a ruler, who 
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and unless it he fed, all the rest may, at any 
t) 


[963 
ing here, as in the case of individuals, onght 
to be that of rivalship; the more daring the 
plansand the enterprizes of yourantagonist the 
greater ought to be your spirit of emulation, 
‘** Give me peace in my day,” is, if applied 
generally, an absurd sentiment; if particu- 
larly a most base one.- In the former it is 
absurd, becanss, ever since the world has 
existed, there have been wars; because wars 
are absolutely necessary to the existence of 
what are called nations; becanse if there 
were no wars there would be no rivalships, 
' no separate interests, and without separate 

interests, how could comnsunities of men be 

kept distmet, and what would become of the 

distinction of langueges, and where should 

we ook for that source of all those -qualities 
' and deeds that enoble mankind and that are 
the foundation of fame of every sort? Ifthe 
sentiment be applied in a particular sense, 
then is it most detestably base; because it 
argues selfishness in its highest and worst de- 
gree; because it expresses a total disregard 
for the sufferings and disgrace of posterity ; 
a total disregard for king, country, friends, 
brethren, aud children, upon. all otf whom 
the wretch who says, ** give me peace in 
* my day,” would éutail misery and infamy 
without end, upon the sole condition, that 
he might be allowed quietly to eat and drink 
his way to the grave. Yet, odious as this 
sentiment is, ] greatly fear, that it prevails 
in England to a very considerable extert. 
Did it not so prevail, and had it not crept 
into those minds from which it ought evet 
to be most distant} it would be impossible 
: that there should exist so line inclination as 
- evidently dues exist to make those sucrifices, 
: aud to adopt those measures, without which 
no man can point out to you a way in which 
| he thinks the nation can be saved. The dis- 
| guise of this sentiment, is, a pretended be- 
| lief, that the danger is not so very iasminent. 
! 
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* Why should i give up my place or my 
| ** pension ? 
‘ec 


The case is nut so desperaic 
yet.” This is the language; and hence 
the affected opinion, that the conqueror wil 
be pacined without subduing us. ‘The same 
feelmg, the same desive to live upen the la- 
bour of the people, and to domineer ovet 
them by the means of wealth so derived, 
will, Iam atraid, induce men to sancuon 4 
surrender of our maritime rights and power, 
if ever it be brought to the point, whether 
those rights shall be surrendered, cr whether 
we sball face the consequences of jnvasiol. 
| With the Continent, for the present, W’ 
have dove. Every guinea now expended 
there will at once weaken us and strengthen 
our enemy. To preserve a decided sup 
riority at sea is our only means of keep 
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the wx from our shores.. This the enemy 
well knc WS 5 and, therefore it is, that he has 

COMPARE in view the cram: ping anc crip- 
pag of our maritime force, which he w vat i 
ci Bee cee etfect by obtaining a surrender 






f the right of search. In the effgcting of 


this his darling. object, I shall not, for my 
part, be at all surprized to see him joined by 

ome of those who are now out friends; but, 

thé minister who should dare to accede to 
the measure, would, whatever might be the 
fate of the country, certainly suffer the po- 
nishment due te the worst of treasons. Ne- 
vertheless, I am well satisfied, that no nezo- 
ciator, who is not authorized to make some 
snch surrender, will succeed in any aiscussi- 
ons that may take place with the govern- 
meat of France As 40 the manner, and 
the circamstances of the negocviation, which 
has just terminated, there is nothing very 
striking in them; nothing, that I can per- 
ceive, worthy of very high encomium, and 
vothing at all calling for censure. Mr. Fox's 
dispatches are, from the first to the last, 
characterized by that simplicity and frank- 
ness, which alwsys should, and which. so 
seldom do, characterize writings of that 
kind. At the same time they are not defi- 
cient m point of either dignity or elegance. 
Lord Lauderdale has shewn himseif, as every 
well-informed man expected he would, 
fully qualified for the task imposed upon 
him. His papers discover a mind. stored 
with statesman-like knowledge, and the sen- 
timeuts he has. expressed, afford an ample re- 
futation of all the base anticipations of the 
muck-worms and blood-suckers, who hated 
him only because they had good reason to 
regard him as the enemy of public- robbery, 
under whatever guise it might assume. ‘To 
estimate the talents, as exhibited in these 
papers, on the part of England, the reader has 

only to compare them with the dispatches 
of Lords Hawkesbury and Whitworth; and 
were he not, by sad experience, ‘ convinced 
of the contrary, he would surely declare it 
to be impossible that thé latter should have 
been the production of the same country as 
the former. The length of these remarks 
does, I am aware, call tor some apolory; 1 
cannot, however, refrain fromvadding a !ittle 
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to it, by aremark or two upon a pamphlet; 


-which, within thése ten days, has appeared, 
respecting the late negociation. Not, in- 
deed, upon the pamphlet itself, which con- 
tains nothing buta few loee and common- 
place observations, and which but fer one 
circumstance, I should be disposed 10 as- 
scribe to the pen of Mr. Bentzry, author 
of the * Near Oesenven.” It is the adver- 
figement only of this pamphlet, that I think 








worthy of notice. It begins by saying, that 
the war without end has now begun; ut 
then tells us, in almost the words of Mr, 
Sheridan, over his wine and surrounded by 
his jolly companions, that we must prepare 
“for sacrificing even the necessaries of 
fe;” that we have excellent ministers, 
and that we mist not embarrass them by re- 
presentations as to the portion of our proper- 
ty that they take away ; that we must repose 
an implic it confidence in them; and, that 
we must be content to have the constitution 


cs 


f 
li 
i 


suspended; but that, when the war is ov 
all will come back to us wain! I she uld 
have taken this for bread ir ony - but, alas! J 


have, within these six years, he ard so much 
said, and seen so much done, upon princi» 
ples, if they could be so called, nearly re- 
sembling these, that I am become vely cate 
tious of understanding such writers to be in 
yest. ‘Time was, when a proposition to sus- 
pend the constitution would have expoved the 
proposer to the animadvet sions ot the law, 
aided by the laudable vigilance of the go- 
vernment; and, we can “all recollect, how 
perse veri ugly that candid and good-humour- 
ed gentleman, Mr. Sheridan, prosecuted Mr, 
Rekiet | for having given, in a speculating 
pamphlet, too great a share of authority to 
the king; but, now, thanks to that man, 
whose debts we have paid, and to whose 
fame we are to raise a monument; thanks 
to the slavish principles, which, tor the pre- 
servation of his power, became sanctioned, 
no man need fear tosay, to preach, te write, 
or to publish, any thing hostile to the rights 
and liberties of the people ——To retara, 
for one moment to my se ibiect; the chief 
object, which [ had in view, was, to turn 
the attention of my readers fram the mere 
diplomatic part ot the late newociation, from 
the contusion of ideas inseparable from the 
reading ot the controversy as exhibited in 
the voluminous papers now before er a, to 
the real situation of atlairs betwoen us 
and our enemy, to the ultimate views and 
determinations of that enemy with respect 
to England, to the means which we possess 
for frustrating those intentions, and to the 
feelings and the. measures necessary ior 
bringing those meaus into action. /| fear I 
shatl’ be thought a gloomy prophet; that 
I pretich to unwilling hearers; but I tear still 
mupre, that my forebodings will prove troe, 
aud that my suggestions will never be liste: « 
ed to antil it be tao jate. 

Amenrtcan STates We have, wey | 
time to time, been informed, that there i 
a dispute existing between this country and 
the United States of» Americayand further, 
that Lords Holland-atd Auckland have, om 
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cur part, been appointed commissioners for 
negociating, with certain commissioners 
from Amierica, an adjustment. of that dis- 
pite. What the-grounds of the dispute 
may be, we cannot’ a yet precisely say ; 
but, from what has been thrown out in the 
Morning Chronicle, now the trampet of the 
Treasury, there can be little doubt, that it 
relates to onr measures for interrupting and 
preventing that contraband commerce, which 
the Americans have always been carrying 
on, to the great benefit of themselves and 
of our enemy, and to our very serious in- 
jury, and a rightto carry on which com- 
merce has always been contended for by Mr. 
Jefferson, the present President of the Uni- 
ted States. Seeing that such is the sub- 
ject of discussion, I, for my part, cannot 
help feeling some degree of apprehension 
from the circumstance of the negotiation 
having continned so long. I cannot help 
fearing, especially when I take the half- 
official paragraphs of the Morning Chronicle 
into view, that we have gone, or shall go, 
too far in the way of concession ; indeed to 
go one step in that road must and will be 
attended with mighty mischief; for, what- 
ever is obtained from us by America must 
and will be obtained for France, and will 
pave the way for the-accomplishment of the 
worst of her immediate views with respect 
to England. At no time, under no cir- 





cumstances that the imagination can form to _ 


itself, would it be prudent, or safe for ‘us to 
concede any point connected with the main- 
tenance of our power at sea; but, at the 
present time, and under circumstances that 
1 have endeavoured to describe in the fore- 
going article, concession would be the be- 
ginning of annihilation to the only force, on 
which we have now to rely for Keeping the 
eaemy from our doors. Give up the right 
of search, and to give up a part expressly 
will be giving up the whole by implhcation, 
or, at least by interpretation ; give up that, 
and, in the space of two years, France will 
beat us in that which has hitherto been 
“galled the English Channel.——Retuse, aud 
witat is the consequence? ‘The execution 
Ot a mun-importatiun act, passed in Ameri- 
ca, suspended now, perhaps, but ready to 
be ‘put in rigid execution the moment thc 
fina) refusal 1s'made known. And what will 
be the eflect of this terribie act, which is to 
awe Engiant inte compliance? © Into a sur- 
nder of rights, undispuied by. the. public 
w of Earope, and exercised by all nations, 
except those whose interes? it has been not 
to exercive them, or who had not'the power 
to exercise them > “What willbe the effect 
of this act, supposing the American goyern- 
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ment to have passed it with any other view 
than that of exciting the fears of timid 
commercial avarice? The effect’ would be 
if it were possié/e'to execute the act, to pre- 
vent large quantities .of goods from being. 
carried. to. America from this kingdom, 
which, as. the phrase usually is, would 
greatly injure our commerce and manufac- 
tures; for, as to our navigalion, it would 
not injure that at all, it being very. material 
to observe, that not one English ship would 
thereby.be thrown out of employment, be- 
cause not one English ship nor one English 
sailor (except, perhaps, some deserters from 
our colliers or our fleet) is ever employed in 
the transport of English gouds to the Ame- 
rican States. But, what is the meaning of 
this phrase, ‘‘ injury to our commerce and 
* manufactures :" It is certainly figura- 
tive. It would say, that by injuring our 
merchants ‘and .manafacturers, the measure 
would injure our country. But, those mer- 
chants and, manufacturers niust excuse me 
if I regard not this as a legitinsate. conclu- 
sion ; for, numerous are the cases, real.as 
well as supposed, in which a measure, which 
is injurious to particular classes of men, may 
be, and are, not only not injurious, but 
beneficial to the community in general ; and, 
though this may not be a measure of that 
description, Iam fully. persuaded, that, it it 
could be strictly exeented, the injury to the 
general interests of the nation, the injury to 


| her power, to the means of defending her- 


self, to the means of her maintaining her 
consequence amongst nations, would, if 
any at all, be very small indeed ——I made, 
in my second letter to Mr. Windham, (see 
p. 867). when touching upon the conse- 
quences of the seizure at Hamburgh, some 
observations respecting the effect, in a Da- 
tipnal point of view, of excluding our manu- 
factures from foreign countries, to which ob- 
servations,] beg leave. to refer the reader, as 
applicable to this case; and, Jet me add here, 
that ne abusive paragraph from a Treasury 
scribe, suchas John Bowlesor Redhead Yorke, 
will, either by me or my readers, be taken 
as conclusive proof, that those observations 
were erroneous, But, would the wyuy, 
supposing it to be ap. injury, be all op one 
side? Would the Americans themselves expe- 
rience no jnjary from this same measure ! 
To hear'some men talk wpon this subject, ove 
would imagine, that to get rid of gg0es 
the produce of. sheep's backs, and of.ovt 
mines and ef the work of ,aur_hands_.was 4 
positive good. that nothing could goynter- 
balance. If this. be. the case, ,why, pot 
throw :them inte, the sea, :inst 1 tbe 
them on board of Americap ships, the 
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privilege of doing which we are to pay so 
dear? ‘To hear some men talk upon this 
subject, one would really imagine, that it 
was purely to oblige us, out of mere com- 
passion’ and: Christian charity tous, that the 
Americans wore our cloth, and cut their 
meat with our knives. It may be the 
opinion .of some, that they have proved 
themselves to be affectionate children; but, 
God preserve, I say, the parent from being 
reduced ‘to a reliance upon their affection or 
compassion! God preserve the country | 
love from a dependence upon American 
generosity, charity, or even American jus- 
tice! The fact is, that the Americans 
purchase our goods because they want them, 
and cannot do without them. ‘Their whole 
dress, from the chin to the ancle, goes from 
England, dreland, or Scotland. From _ the 
swaddling cloths of the baby to the shroud 
of the grandsire, all is supplied by us; and, it is 
in my power, at any time, to show, that, in 
return for English materials and English 
Jabour, England receives but, comparatively, 
asmall-portion of food or of raiment, the 
far greater part being a mere: vehicle for 
entichiag the few who profit from the trade, 
Can the Americans do without our goods ? 
This is to ask: can they go naked; for, in 
the whole world, this kingdom excepted, 
there exist not the means of covering their 
backs; of keeping them from the incle- 
meacy of the weather, either by day or by 
night. To say nothing, therefore, of the 
numerous useful and necessary articles of 
hardware, and goods, indeed, of all descrip- 
tions, how are they to supply the place of 
English goods? ‘“‘ Other countries.” What 
other country is there upon earth? Even 
before the French revolution commenced 
its havoc upon the manufactories of the 
continent, all the other countries in the 
world did not supply them with as mach of 


the articles of ‘indispeusable necessity as_ 


Gloucestershire did; and, it will, 1 hope, not 
be forgotten by Lords Holland and Auck- 
Jand, that, Napoleon, in his Northern con- 
quests, must have broken up the small 
source of supply there afforded to America. 
But, “shall we not drive the Americans to 
munufacture for themselves?” . ‘This is a 
horrid possibility to be sure; but, we must 
first drive two other things amongt them, 
namely, sheep, and downs for the sheep to 
feed upon, and (J had like to have forgotten a 
third) a sun uuder which sheep can live and 
thrive. "These are physical obstacles, which 
arenot to be overcome, believe me, by a 
petulant act of Congress, though preceded 
by six weeks or two months of dull debate, 
ia which, perhaps, fifty lawyers were exer- 
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cising their lungs for the bar, to the great 
annoyance of a hundred honest farmers, who 
had, at last, not a more correct notion of 
the cansequences of the act, than Mr. Span- 
kie (the Editor of the Morning Chrouiole) 
now seems to have. It may seem incredible 
to some persons that there should be no 
sheep in America; and, there ave many 
superficial observers, who will be inclined 
to dispute my opinions upon the fact of the:r 
having frequently eaten lamb and mutton 
there. But, it will be quite sufficient, in 
answer to gll-such, to state, that for crery 
man in the United States, Ave pounds stere 
ling’s worth of woollens is auaually imported 
from England. What, then, do they do 
with their own wool? The truth that 
they grow scarcely enough to atswer the 
demand for stuffing saddles and such like 
uses; and they never can; both soil aud 
climate being hostile to the breeding and 
the keeping of sheep. Supposing, there- 
fore, that the peuple, almost all of them 
bred to agricultural pursuits, could, befo e 
their present stock of cloths is worn to rags, 
be collected together from their thinly 
scattered plantations, and) moulded into 
manufacturers; supposing persons there 
ready to teach them the art of manutac- 
turing; and supposing that unsupposable 
eyent, the transmutation of some of their 
lands into workshops, still, the materials, 
whereon to work, aie wanting; and, if ever 
they are obtained, from England, dear 


is, 


' England, however. they may hate ber, and 





uffect to despise her, those materials must 





come, “* But, our West Indian Islands, 
Cannot the Americans starve them?” [ 
have answered this question in Volume 


VII., page 600, and the following ones, to 
which answer | beg leave to reter the rea- 
der, where, I am convinced he will see 
reason to believe, that we have nothing to 
apprehend upon the subject of our West 
India Islands, the cutting off all connection 
with which would, as 1 have shewn in the 
article referred to, spread. instant incon. 
venience and distress over any part of the 
United States. Indeed, so far from the 
measures above spoken of being solely 
injurious to England, they would, in. the 
end, be solely injurious to America; and, if 
I were an Englisa minister, resolved upon 
breaking up of their Federal Government 
(4 resolution which nothing short of deter 
mined and inveterate hostility on their part 
would lead me to form), I would ask no 
better means than the cutting off, upd 
justifiable cause, of all communication be» 
tween this kingdom and those States. It 
may be asked, why this means was not 
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resorted to during the American rebellion ; 
because we entertained the foolish notion, 
that the mere goods we sold the better it 
was for us; and, if 1 am asked how the 
Americans were able to.do without our 
goods then, my answer is, that they didneido 
without them; and thet though there were 
the manufactovies of France and of Holland 
to supply them, and French and Dutch 


fleets to protect. the cargoes, four-filths of | 


the people must have perisled had they not 
been supplied with’English goods, of which 
their shops, in country as well-as in the 
towns, were constantly full, notwithstanding 
prohibitions and seizures without end, and 
notwithstanding the goods, buiky as they 
were, were to be obtained, in the places 
not possessed ty the English, by smuggling 
only. If such was. the case in the time 
referred ‘to, what must it be how? ‘The 
war it Europe, though perilous tous here, 
has, in fact, if we manage wisely, disabied 
America from dving us harm, and has ren- 
dered the threats. she new holds forth, 
dangerous to no one but herself. To us 
they might produce immediate inconvenience 
of sual, comparative, maguitude; but, to 
the United States, or rather to the Federal 
Government, they would produce complete 
destraction. -——+ But, says the Morning 
Chronicle, . ‘do, you find censolation in a 
‘* measure because it wilkdo harm to gno- 
«© ther as well as to yourself?” * T have not 
the paper before me, and, therefore, I do 
not know that these are Mr. Spankie’s 
exact words, but the sense I have reiained ; 
and very much was I shocked at tt; very 
much was 1 shocked to see a writer, under 
the immediate influence ef the Treasury, 
have recourse to such a sophism, or rather 
untruth of statement, in order, as it appeared 
to me, to prepare the public mind for an 
abandonment of our most valuable rights. 
To hear Mr. Spankie cone woul! imagine, 
that it was some new measure of ours that 


-was about to be adopted, and that we were 


not engaged in a dispute for the maintenance 
of a right that has been exercised by Eng- 
Jand ever since England had a ship at sea. 
No, Mr. Spankie, if we voluntarily adopt a 
measure, especially of the sort we are row 
speaking of, injurious to ourselves, it is no 

nsolation to us that it is also injurions to 
others; but, if it be that other who adopts 
the measure, or who forces it upon ns, ite 
we to find po consolation that his injustice 
towards us bas produced mischief to bim- 
self? Are we to find no consolation ‘ that 
“« the wicked hath tumbled into his own 


' 


S fallen upon his own. pare?” Or, 
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are we, Mr. Spankie, to pray that he may 
prosper in his myustice? Are we to give 
up our right quietly, lest he should suffer 
from our resistance? Be consistent, then, 
Sir, and hold the same doctrine with regard 
to Napoleon. . If he should land in Kyg- 
land, 1 hope it would prove the destruction* 


of both him and his host ; and, would-you, 


Mr. Spankei,. not feel some » conselation 
that it had so proved, though there.is no 
doubt that the measure, as you would call it, 
would also be, in some way or other, in- 
jurious to. ourselves. It is: not, however, 
of a measure actually adopted that we are 
talking ;-it is of a measure whieh«the op- 
posite power (1. will not. yet say, enemy) 
threatens to.adopt,. unless, we give up some- 
thing to her: and, are we not, before we 
make the surrender, to inquire whether jit 
be likely that she will, if we do not: make it, 
put her threat into execution? And, ia 
the .naking of this inquiry, are we to throw 
aside, as unworthy. of our consideration, 
so material a circumstance as that of its being 
injurious to our opponent to adopt the 
threatened. measure? For my part, I feel 
great satisfaction that it would be. highly 
injurious to the American States; [rejoice 
thar it would prove the cause of great misery 
and ruin amongst their inbabitants; I feel 
great consolation, that it would,- in all 
human probability, cause ‘the “complete 
overthrow of their Federal, Government, 
if that government, upon grounds so un- 
justifiable, were to act agreeably to. their 
threats ——After all, however, the truth 
‘is, that the threat cannot be put in ex- 
ecution, ‘Lhe thing is impossible; and, 
when the reader has duly. considered what 
has been said above, together with what he 
will find in page 660 of Volume VIII, he 
will, J am ‘persuaded, be convinced, that 
our only danger, at present, with respect to 


| America, is, that, from not well under- 


standing ali the matters connected with the 
subject, our negociaturs may. be induced to 
go too far in the way of concession. I wish, 
as much as any man can, to see the two 
countries. always wpon good terms ; I wish 
to see harmony constantly prevail, between 
them; but, [think that man must be blind 
indeed, who does not sierceive, that that ob- 
ject is not to be secured by concession. It 
isa very great error to suppose, that a// the 
people of. America approve of measures such 
as that which their goverment. now threatens 
to put in execution; it is avery gross. error 
to suppose, that they are foolish enough to 
hate England and to entertain an attachment 
for France, let her government.or governors 
be what they may ; and the truth ig,..that 94 
. : 
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considerate men in America are pow con- 
demning these measures of injustice, well 
knowing that the party, from whom they 
have proceeded, have in view some further 
acts that would prove very convenient to the 
private Circumstances oi many of them,-"—— 
The party, to which I now allude, used, 
during the debates upon the treaty of 1704, 
to represent America vs a coun/ry gentleman, 
and England as @ meceanic thet worked for 
jum, * the former,” say they, ** may do with- 
‘* out the latter; but ihe Intter eaun: 
<¢ withoat the former.” Aadthen, in the full. 
ness of their arrogance (wherein they surpass 
ail the world) they would tell you, that their 
exported goods were necessaries of life, while 
what they imported might. be dispensed 
with. Justasif the shirt and the coat were 
not as much “* neCessaries of life’ as bread 
or pork, particularly dmerican pork ? Their 
wheat and Indian coin are the produce of 
their and and their labour, and of unparal- 
Jeled excellence they are. But, are not our 
woollen and iron and steel and tin and copper 
goods the produce of our land and.our labour? 
And, if our labour were not employed in 
this way, would it not be employed in some 
ciher way, thereby adding to another sort 
of produce from our land? Where, then, 
is the: sense- of )their. Comparison about the 
country centleman aod the mechanic? Aud 
whence. can that comparison have sprung” 
but. from their own vanity,. which had been 
puffed up by the encomiums of so many 
weil-meaning but ill-informed men wm Eu- 
répe, particularly in. England, added to the 
circumstance, that the persons, who made 
the comparison, had never in their lives had 
an opportunity of sebing any thing resem- 
bling, in the most distant degree, that sort 
of person, whieh we call a corntry gentle- 
man, -and which term, had they not borrow- 
ed it-from.us, could never have been in 
Use in their country, except as descriptive of 
$0me character in a romance The fear 
is, that we’ shall go too far in the way of 
concession, -which, I repeat. it egain and 
again, is not the way to live upon friend 
terms with the United States of America; 
and, this isthe opinion, too, of every mian 
in America, who really wishes well to both 
countries. Why, indeed, should we talk 
of opinions upon the subject? Have we not 
the proof; ample proof ; proof much more 
than suflicient, before us? From the close 
of the Americen rebellion to the present 
hoar,. there have been, at the beginning of 
every discussion, encroachments on their 
part, and, at the end of every discussion, 
concession on our part. _ The treaty of 1794 
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fontained a stipulation, which, asthe com- 
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pensation for concessions which we made, 
was to have brought about 3 millions of 
money i payments trom America to us, 
Lhat stipulation they refused to fultl, while 
we honestly falfilled ail the stipulations 
weighing upon us; and, we finally accepted, 
by way of lumping compromise, the sum 
of 600 thousand pounds, while we paid them 
to the last farthing ot their exorbiiant. de- 
mands, amounting,. I believe, to. about 3 
millions! Elias this infused moderation into 
ihem? Neo: and, whatwe should constantly 
bear in mind, while those who are privately 
lneresied in keeping well with America at 
the expeuce of any natienal sacrifices, are 
telling us.ot the mporiance of the friendship 
of the American Site country, or its 
government, al least, has always the genero- 
sity to make these its attempts to encroach 
upon us, at those times when it sees us most 
closely pressed by our enemy in Europe, to 
whom they are, in this way, a most faithful 
ally; but to whom ‘they would be perfectly 
useless, and will bepertectly useless, if our 
ministers have the wisdom and the firmness 
to set their faces against every demand for 
further concession. That these ministers 
will so act, Tam, however, so tar from be- 
ing certain, that I really fear the contrary ; 
and, my fears are grounded, Ist,,upen the 
half-official paragraph in the Morning Chro- 
nicle, before noticed, which appears, as I 
suid above, to have been intended to prepare 
the minds of the public for some new con- 
cession’ to the American States: 2ndly, 
though I have not. the most distant notion, 
that Lord Holland would, intentionally, do 
any thing wrong, yet, when the mind has 
contracted an habitual propensity towards 
peace, friendly intercource, and conciliation, 
without being quite enough alive to the con- 
sequences, the chances are, that cunning 
men, may, under the garb of gveat frank- 
ness and kindness, Jead it to the effecting of 
their purposes: 3rdly, 1 well know, that, 
though there are many merchantsin England, 
who would sooner lose their trade for ever, 
than ask the ministers. to do any act ine 
jurious to the general wellare of their 
country, yet, there are. some. merchants 
of another description ;. and, it is to be obs 
served, that those who. will prefer their 
own interests ta that of their country. will 
clamour, while those ofthe other descrip- 
tien will, of course, .have no pretext for 
making any application to the, ministry: 
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‘Athly, Lam still more atraid. of another 


class. of interested persons, and that is, of 
those who have had the precaution to lodge 
their money in American funds, or to rest it 
in merican lands. Of the patriotiom of such 
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men an ¢stimate may easily be formed; and, 
if the liberty of the press, that ‘* Palladium 
“* of freemen,” as every hired journalist calls 
it, while he is writing with a view.of getting 
a portion! of the taxes into his pocket; if 
this precious Palladium would permit me, I 
could, in a very few moments, and only by 
mentioning the names and situation of a few 
of these prudent fund and Jand- holders, con- 
vince the reader, that my apprehensions, in 
this respect, are founded on reasons but too 
solid: Sthly, Lam afraid of the weight of 
another consideration connected with the 
3td, namely, that the ministers will dread, 
ina rupture with Ametica, a diminution of 
the source of ‘taxation. It will be erroneous 
to proceed upon the norjon that such a dimi- 
nution would take place; because, there is 
not the least probability, that the act of non- 
Importation could be exécuted at all; because, 
if at all, and antil the present stock of English 
goods in America be exhausted, it could not 
possibly be executed any longer ; and because, 
whenever the channel was opened again, the 
English merchants and manufactures would 
find their profits, upon the whole, equal to 
what they would have ‘been, if the channel 
had never been interrupted. But it is, never- 
theless, to be feared, that the immediate 
wants of the ministers, the immediate pres- 
sure of the times, may induce them to con- 
cede now, with the hope, perhaps, ‘of un- 
doing their concession hereafter, upon the 
ground of its having been extorted from 
‘them. A vain hope, indeed! for the very 
effect of the concession will be to prevent 
them from ever undoing the deed; and, 
moreover, as long as the present system 
remains, the country would, ty such con- 
gession (supposing it to exterid'to a relin- 
quishment of any part of our right of search), 
be disabled for the resisting of further en- 
croachment: This, one — ne ne 
mmnst plainly perceive ; yet, if they ld 
Pomme § that a i to concede will 
produce a diminution in the source of ,the 
taxes, | am greatlyafraid, that, acting here, 
as they have done every where else, upon 
the Pitt'system of temporary expediency, 
they will concede———Such are my fears. 
Tf tho-event shall them groundless, no 
one will : more rejoice than myself, 
aud no-one will be more ready to give praise 
unto'those by whom ‘the unjust demands of 
the American ‘Statesmay have been resisted ; 
but, ‘in ‘case of the-realizing of these my 
fears, Bf ‘shall mot'be backward in 


ae to say, 
tenga may have participated 
in phicking-this’éther, ‘aid aimost. the last, 
feathenrfredn S4herwings of my country. 
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Fqso 
Under any circumstances, however; under 


any laws, thet do, or that niay-exist, I shall 


still have the power, and ] am sure I ‘shall 
have the will, to bestow on them my ha- 
tred, and to treasure up in my heart the 
hope of seeing the day, when the rest of m 

countrymen will think upon the subject as T 
do, and willehave the power as well as. the 
inclination to.act accordingly. The man who 
makes any part of his happ‘ness to consist in 
promoting the welfare of his couniry, should 
never give way to feelings of despair or of 
disgust; or, at any rate, he should never 
permit those feelings so far to prevail as to 
deprive him of hope, or to check the ope- 
rations of his zeal. The man whose mind is 
fashioned for taking a share in these enter- 
prizes, no matter of what sort, that are con- 
nected with the fate of his country, will 
suiter no disappointments, no rebuffs, no 
acts of folly or of wickedness, whether in 
the rulers or the people; to turn him aside 
from his pursuits. Such aman, if, with all 
his exertions, he be unable to prevent evil 

from being done, instead of despairing will 
see new hope of good even from the excess 

of evil; and, applying these observations to 

the case before us, if, unhappily, our minis- 

ters, acting from the influence before de- 

scribed, were now ‘to yicld the most valua- 

ble of our rights to the American States, we 

ought still not to despair, but to labour with 

more assiduity than ever in the. producing of 
a state of things, which would: enable our 

country to recover those rights, and to hold 

them without the chance of their being 

again surrendered by such men and from such 

motives; we should labour with more eager- 

ness and resolution than ever in the produ- 
cing of a state of things, which would, for a 
long time, at least, prevent the possibility of 
the recurrence of such a surrender.——Here 
I should naturally stop, but there is a recent 
appointment more intimately connected with 
the subject than some persons will, at first, 

perceive, upon which I shall beg leave to add 
a remark or two. ‘The reader will, at once, 
anticipate, that I allude to the appointment 
of Mr. Ersxinx to be our Minister, oor Am- 
bassader, at the court of the United States. 
This young man went to Philadelphia in of 
about the year 1798. | What he went there 
for, at that time, the reader may probably 
know, or he may guess, at any rate. Suthice 





‘it to say, that, after remaining there some 


time, he married an Regine oo : 
speak it to-her commendation, is of what 

called in hat country, of : 8 Tory family. 
This gentleman came home etiagsapc fet 
He began, believe, to, practise . Jon tec 9 
Upan -his father being made a Lord, he be- 
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came one of England's senators, and one of 
the representatives of the boroagh of Ports- 
mouth. He has since been appointed to the 
office abové-mentioned ; and the Morning 
Chronicle, in its newly-acquired courily 
style, is “ extremely happy to have to an- 
nounce, that His Excellency the Honourable 
Mr. Erskine, his Lady, and his swite’’ (Good 
God! his suite!) “ are safely arrived in the 
“ United States, and have met with most 
“* marked attention from His Excellency the 
“¢ President." ——I_ have often thought it 
proper to offer some remarks upon out system 
with respect to the United States ; arid I 
have as often endeayoured to impress upon 
the mitids of my readers the necessity of 





treating the American government and 
nation with respect full a’ great as 
that with which we treat the first 


powers tipon the continent of Europe. I 
would, especially at a moment like the pre- 
sent, have sent a tobleman, and a man too, 
uniting sottie degree of diplomatic reputation 
with his title; such a man, for instance, as 
Lord Minto, who would have commanded 
from the weight of his character, as well as 
from the proof which his appointment would 
lave given, of our respect for the American 
governient atid nation, But, besides the 
watt of weight in point of public character, 
there are, in my opinion, three objections 
_to the appointment ef Mr. Erskine: Ist, 
When he went to America before, not dream- 
ing, doubtless, that the time would ever 
come when he slrould be Ambassador there, 
and nobody there dreaming it any more than 
he, hé, trom his age and from other eireums 
stances connected with his then situation, 
naturally fell into the society of young law- 
yers and doctors and merchants; and, the 
reader is Well aware, ‘that long familiarity of 
this sort has a tendency contrary to that of 

roducing ideas of great persons] conse- 
quence, Supposing him, therefore, to be 
one of the wisest mea upun ‘earth, and 1 
really knxow nothing positively against the 
stipposition ; and, supposing’ him to have 
Yearat, in Lincoln'’s-Inn Fields, the whole 
att of diplomacy, he'sliould, I humbly pre- 
sume to believe, have been sent to some 
other court than that of America. 2nilly, 
It was, hy tany. persons, in ‘Amefica, ob- 
jécted to Mr. Hanimond, that he had ’mar- 
ried an Ametican lady, ‘especially as that 
lady also was of what they'call-a Tory fami- 
ly, Mr. Hanimond, however, did ‘not 
marry until after he arrived in’ the cotmtry. 
Noting caild be better caldulated ‘than this 
cofinection wis tb’ inspite ‘private ‘respect 
and By ay eit for Sught I know, ‘be 
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Erskine); yet, I had opportunities of know- 
ing, that, notwithstanding the perfect pro- 
ptiety of conduct and the distinguished ta- 
lents of Mr. Hammond, that connection did 
operate, upon the minds of the people (aud 
there the minds of the people are 80 politi- 
cally important as to be worth conciliating), 
not advantageously to Mr. Hammond, and, 
of course, not advantageously to. bis coun- 
try. ‘This, -as several persons in, and -con- 
nected with the present ministry, can bear 
me witness is no mew observation; and, 
when I made it before, it was, as my pre- 
sent observations are, intended to shew the 
importance of being very careful in selecting 
men to fill the station of minister to the 
Amé@rican States. ‘That Mrs. Erskineshould 
feel a strong desire to see her country again 
is not at all surprizing. All women are pa- 
triots. I never saw the wife or daughter of 
an English emigrant, who did not wish to 
come home again, however successful the 
husband or father. might have been. Wo- 
men do not, like men, enter into political 
distinetions ; and, therefore it is that, leav- 
ing all such distinctions aside, they are at- 
tached to their country more than men, as 
much as they are attached to their domestic 
homes more than men are. But, besides 
this general and most amiable propensity of 
the temale mind, Mrs. Erskine had the ad~ 
ditional. inducement of appearing . again 
amongst her countrywomen with the fair 
prospect of being, at no very distant day, a 
peeress of Bngland. Nothing could be 
stronger; nothing that the husband could be 
more desirous to see gratified, especially 
when it is easy to conceive therein more 
than one source of gratification to himself, 
Bat, though I were disposed toappland, in 
terms however high, these desires, I must 
still confess, that I could have wished to see 
them gratitied, without the appomtment in 
question, and without exposing My country 
to the chance of suffering from the envy and 
rom the other feeling, which, in different 
minds, such gratification may possibly ex# 
cite. It was an invariable rue in French 
diplomacy, to prohibit'a minister from mare 
rying in any country where he was station+ 
ed, as also, not to send as minister to-an 
country, a person married to a wife of 
country ; and, when ‘the reader has duly 
considéred 2)l the possible, and even, proba- 
ble, cases, in which sach connection may 
prove injurious to the transactions/of an ems 
bassy, ‘he will, Ithink, beinclined to agre® - 
iu the objection, which 1 have-now stated te 
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task, that Mr, Erskine possesses either gréat- 
er talents, or greater integritv, than. Mr. 
Liston, or any other of those gentlemen, 
who are now upon the two-thousand-pounds- 
a-year pension-list, as ‘* late ministers at fo- 
Teign courts,” and who are able and per- 
fectly willing to continue on actual service, 
I have a 3d additional objection to his ap- 
pointment; for, not only might two thon- 
sand pounds a year be saved to the public 
during the continuance of the Embassy of 
Mr. Erskine; but, that sum, for each year 
of the remainder of his life, might be saved 
tous, seeing that, as the regular course now 
is to fix a pension to that amount upon every 
recalled minister, it will doubtless be fixed 
upon him, at his return, which, according 
to the present custom, will be in three years 
from the day of his appointment, and which 
is, IN My Way of estimating, a. tolerably 
easy way of obtaining a life settlement, out 
of the. national revenue, of two thousand 
pounds a year, Such gre my objections 
to the appointment of Mr. Erskine ; and, if 
the Whigs urge, as they doubiless will, that 
the saine sort of things were frequently done 
during the administration of Mr. Pitt; 





during the twenty years’ administration of ° 


that man, whom they represented, and 
justly represented, as the ruiner of his coun- 
try, and to make us pay the debts of, and to 
Yaise a monument to the fame of whom, 
they have since most cordially agreed with 
his former supporters; if these Whigs; if 
this patriotic and modest set of men,. urge, 
in this. instance, the example of Mr, Pitt, 
ail that 1 have to say, in reply, is, that I 
believe, from the,bettom of my soul, that 
they; will rigidly. follow all his examples, as 
long as there is one six-pence of means re- 
maining within their reach. 

Parties At the very sound of this 
word upon our ears, after all that we have 
witnessed within these ten. months, there 
arises a feeling of disgast so powerful as. to 
demand no small share of fortitude and ot 

lic spirit te bear up against it, and to ena- 
ble one to proceed in the useful work of de- 
tevtion abd exposure. But, we must not 
only keep up our spirit; we must also pre- 
rye our temper, © Lt is tooiish,to rail at the 
torrent; to.yeld to it is base ——That the 
Huskissous and. the Roses and the Cannings 
and.) so. s aebut 1. forget. the rest of 
them ; that they should endeavour to per- 
suade us, that they are 4 party, is quite natu- 
ji hata, 
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it; that the Morping Chronicle should 
suoh-pains to establish the same 
cymnton observers, truly wonder- 
however, pertectly notorious, 
pthe pose slave of the offices, 
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has, ever since the change of ministry took 
place, worked day and night, iu order to 
convince us, that there was ** an oppost- 
tion. The public thought, that opposi- 
tion, long so called, was at an end, at least, 
for a time ; but, every day of our lives, were 
we told of the Oppositien; the Opposition 
said this, in one paragraph; the Opposition 
did that, in another paragraph; and then 
‘© His Majesty's ministers” said so and ga to 
the Opposition ; and the Opposition’ did ‘so 
and so ‘‘ to embarrass, his Majesty's confi- 
dential, servants ;" insomuch, that, before 
the end of the session, the persous above- 
named really began to think themselves at 
the head. of .an important political party.— 
Some persons have professed themselves to 
be at a.loss to discoyer the motive of the 
Morning Chronicle for raising the Huskis- 
sons and Cannings into an Opposition; and 
some of them have been rash enough to con- 
clude, that the editors (Messrs. Perry and 
Spankey) did not know what they were 
about, But, when a couple of news-writers 
have formed a settled resolution to. write 
themselves into a comfortable maintenance 
out of the public money, that is-to sdy, out 
of the taxes, that man must be rash indeed, 
who will hazard the assertion, that they 

know not what they are about! In such a 

case, they are handed like Briarius, they are 

eyed like Argus, :they have the watchfulness 

of Jupiter himself. They lose not a nod 

or a wink, nota frown or a smile, of their 

patrons, whose every wish and thought they 

anticipate, Not know what they are about! 

Would to God that their patrons knew as 
well what they were abont for the good of 
“the country, as. Messrs. Perry and Spankey 
know what they are about for the good of 
themselves! The truth is, that, as long 
as this Pitt system lasts, there must be an 
Opposition. There is no doing without. It 
is a thousand times more necessary than the 
tub tothe whale. In short, were there no 
Opposition, the game would be np, i 4 
short time, with the speechifiers of the ma- 
jor class as completely as it, for some tine 
past, has been with John Bowles and Red- 
head Yorke and the rest of the small fry, 
who existed solely upon anti-jacobinism, and 
who are now ina situation resembling that 
of the buckle makers after shoe-sirings came 
infashion; and, for my part, I have heard 
of things much more astonishing than would 
be a petition to parliament from them for an 
act. to make it libellous to say, that thereare 
no jacohins in the country.. Allmanner o! 
tricks have they tried to. keep their trade 
going. The. Middlesex election, in)1804, 
gavea little revival to it, but, it soon fel] o# 
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again.. Tt was too abominable to set up acry 
against jacobinism, in England, at the very 
moment when Buonaparté was setting up 
the same. cry in France. Now, indeed, 
Bowles and Redhead, if one may judge from 
their recent language, seem to think the Em- 
peror and King a good sort of a man; and, I 
hope I am not uncharitable in my surmises, 
yt T really could not help remarking, that 
the language of the most famous anti-jaco- 
bins, that their asperity against Buonaparté, 
began to soften after it had appeared in the 
newspapers, that he had left the placemen 
and penstoners at Berlin in quiet possession 
of their allowances, of which he had ordered 
regular payment to te continued! He is a 
cunning fedow, And, remember that I say, 
that, whenever he is going to make war upon 
us in earnest, he will take care to cause it to 
be understood, that he means to pursue the 
same liberal line of conduct here also. 
To return to * the Opposition,” since the 
Morning Chroficle will insist upon having 
one; what head is there in the country, that 
has any brains in it, that expects any good, 
any public advantage, from such an Opposi- 
tion? Can those men, who have noth'ng to 
talk about but the great financial talents cf 
the author of the Income ‘Tax; of the en- 
lightened mind. of the man, who began and 
conducted that series of negociations and of 
wars, which has carried Napoleon to the 
confines of Russia; of the great and unpa- 
ralleled integrity and purity of that mun, 
who, being first Lord of the Treasury and 
first Minister of the Crown, lent forty thou- 
sand pounds of the public money to two 
members of the House of Conimouns, with- 
Gut- interest, without making any record of 
the transaction, and without communicating 
any knowledge of it to his colieagues? Can 
such men, I ask; be expected to oppose any 
foolish or any wicked act of the present mi- 
nisters? No: let us not be amused with 
such a silly expectation ; let us not waste our 
time in reading, or in talking about, their 
speeches on either side; let us, while they 
are asserobled together, watch their actiuns ; 
Jet usread and remark upon the acts they 
pass; Jet us look weil te what they do 
withthe publie money; and, when any va- 
luable information leaks out, let us note it 
down ; in short, let us well observe ali. they 
do, and let.ns judge for ourselves. ‘Lhis 
is, I am ‘aware; most heretical doctrine; 
and, I’ dare. say the orthodox politicians 
would make a bonfire for me as cheerfully as 
the’ opthvdox. catholics formerly. made the 











bonfires in Smithfield: This doctrine of | 


“wuine strikes at the very rootof othe system, 
by which they t!rive, and which never could 
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have existed, had there not always been an 
Opposition ; a good, steady, Jegitimate, fair- 
fighting Opposition ; that is to say, an Op- 
position, having in view to oust their oppo- 
nents, and to get into the enjoyment of all 
that those opponents enjoyed. An Opposi- 
tion, though consisting but of twenty men, 
who should have resolved to have lived upon 
bread-and-cheese and small beer all their 
lives, would have put an end to the system 
long and long ago, and would have causetl 
the affairs of the nation to be conducted in 
such a way as would have made her present 
situation, in every respect, the reverse of 
what it is. As to the subjects, upon 
which ‘ the Opposition” intend to figure, 
the Finances are, I should suppose one. The 
Morning Chronicle has already told its reac 
ers, that it is “‘ uncommonly happy to have 
** to announce to them, that our financicl 
*€ affairs are in a most flourishing state.” 
The. same will be announced, doubtless, 
from other, thtugh I have too much man- 
ners to say better authority, before these my 
specniations reach the press, ‘* Well,” will 
say the Opposition; ‘‘ and did not we tell 
“you so? Did we not tell you, that that 





“ great man, thgt .ever-to-be lamented 
** statesman, Mr, Pitt, bad left you npou a 
*€ bed of roses; and ihat you had nothing to 
** do but to follow the measures he had be- 
gun?” This the Counter, which is “ the 
** Opposition” paper (there being evidently 


a perfect understun ing bet and 


ta > ae 
the Morning Chronicic), has, in fact, alreacy 
told them; and, though it is ontrageonsiy 
insulting to the feelings of the nation, set, 
with regard to the place-hunting, the tarn- 
Tt: . . ie i 
coat, Whigs, itis no more than just. | They 
have done no good. 


' threat 
at eS en Lal 


They have made no al- 
teration in the system. They have performed 
no one of the things that they stood pledged to 
perform. ‘They are now supporting the Pitt 
system, without any even the least softentug. 
They have adopted it. ‘They have made. it 
their own. And they will justly be made 
responsible, I hope, realy re sponsitle, fer 
all the consequences of it.——-Another sub- 
ject, upon which ‘‘ the Opposition” will fi- 
gure, will be the Army and Volunteer bills, 
and there they will be backed by all the fools 
in the country, a countless host! Here will 
the sprightly Canning crack his jokes ore 
moment, and weep and sob, the next mo- 
ment, at the mention of the name of his dezr 
departed Right Honourable friend, the av- 
thor of the Parish Bill, and of the loan to 
Boyd and Benfield, without interest, while 
he was paying them jaterest, for their loxns 
to us,—-— Lys uray subject will be endless, 
There will be six or seven sét days for i, 
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England be again amused as they have been, 
thanks to the Whigs, who, if they have done 
no cther good, have, at least, done this, to 
strip all og haranguers of the power of de- 
ceiving the people.——During every debate 
that will now take place, the Whigs will cut 
a most contemptible figure. To throw any 
blame upon the former principles and con- 
duct of the present Opposition, they dare 
not; because, that would be to throw blanie 
upon the principles and measures of Mr. 
‘Pitt, tedo which would expose them to the 
displeasure of the Grenvilles. If they should 
be goaded into any thing of that sort, George 
Rose will exchim, ‘‘ Ob, my dear lamented 
Kight Honoerable friend!” And the petu- 
lant Whig will be reproved in a manner that 
will prevent a repetition of his offence, Not 
one of Pitt’s measures; not one of the mea- 
eures, which he adopted, or caused to be 
adopted, previously to his last coming into 
power, will any one of the Whigs ever dare 
to mention with disapprobation ; and, really, 
those were measures, which, with the ex- 
ception of what related to Lord Melville, 
were subjects of laughter, rather than of se- 
rious animadversion. Jt was his measures 
relative to Iréland; relative to India; rela- 
tive to the regency; relative to the (distribu- 
tion of office, of tithes, of emoluments; re- 
ative to the increase of taxes, to the abridg- 
ing of the people’s liberties; relative to his 
wasteful and foolish wars, and his still more 
foolish negociations. ‘These are the mea- 
sures, for having been the promoters and 
supporters and instruments of which the 
Whigs might accuse ‘* the Opposition ;” 
but, they dare not; for, even if they could 
make us forget that they have taxed us to pay 
.Mr. Pitt's debts, they will not themselves 
forget, that, even since Lord Grenville came 
into power with them, he has called Mr. 
.Pitt the greatest and wisest and most u 
-right minister that the worldever saw! This 
has serve! asa hint for them; and, never, 
_since that day, have they dared to reproach 
the Huskissons and the Longs of having 
been the supporters of the measures of Mr. 
“Pitt.——Mr,, Whitbread did, at one of Mr. 
Sheridan's dinners, give a sort of pledge, that 
the .proceedings against Lord Wellesley 
should suffer nothing trom Mr. Paull’s not 
.. -béing returned to parliament. Now, whe- 
"ther this was intended as a counter hint to 
Lord Grenville, or merely as an electioneer- 
' _ ,dng promise, J shall not pretend to say; but, 
* Taw pretty certain, that it will never be ful- 
filled. “Ifit should, however, be attempted, 
7 then ‘see how litue power the 
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They will divide upon it! Jt will be all in ; Whigs have left. “The Opposition” would 
vain. Never; no never, will the people of } join with the Grenyilles 2 





| party would be found to consist of less than 
ten men that would vote upon the occasion, 
This party is, therefore, extinguished, for 
which, at any rate, Lam grateful; for, since 
they came into power, they have, some ac- 
tively anid some passively, proved themselves 
to be utterly destitute of principle. This 
| party is gone. The others are not parties. 
| There is no difference: between them as tu 
| any one professed principleeven. It is now, 
| withont any attempt at: disguise, a mere 
wrangling tor place and emolument; and as 
such, thank God, it js; at last, seen by a 
great majority of the people. 

Tue New ParviaMent.——Little good, 
asta measures, as most people are inclined 
to hope for, from the dissolution of the par- 
liament, I am one of those who approved of 
the dissolution, without troubling myself at 
all about the motive from which the minis- 
ters acted in resolving upon thestep. It is, 
to be sure, ridiculous enough to hear their 
partizans justify it upon: the. ground, that 
** the last was a peace parliament, and that 
“« now, Prussia having determined to enter 
heartily into the war, a war-parliament 
** was wanted to give effect, to the plans of 
“© His Majesty's Ministers.’ According to 
this notion, a new parliament should be 
called for upon every new measure; and, it 
should be, atonce, openly avowed, that the 
parliament is a mere fastrument in the hands 
@ the ministry of the day.. But, the-good 
part of the thing now, is, that this parlia- 
ment, which, according to these writers, 
were called to give effect to the plans of His 
Majesty's ministers upon the continent, have 
mef just in time to be officially informed that 
those plans are al] completely frustrated, avd 
that Lord Morpeth, who was sent out to back 
and. encourage the King of Prussia, on the 
part of England, has returned without having 
been able to find him. So that this war- 
perliament will, in al) haman probability, 
have to act the part of a peace-parliament ' 
Absurd, however, as all this may be, I 
thank the ministers for dissolving, the last 
parliament; and, if they were to dissolve 
this new one to-morrow, I would thank 
them for that too. As to the last parliament, 
the parliament who passed the Pitt indem- 
nity bill arid Pitt.debt and Pitt monument 
bill, it was absolutely. impossible that any 
honest mau should. regret, its decease. ‘Bat, 
the reason for which [ like. a dissolution of 
parliament, is, that, be the motive what } 
may, from which it takes place, it is sure to 
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tain useful recollections. ‘Itdoes, some per- 
8 ns tell us, do no good, while, on the other 
hand, it fenews in our shocked si cht scenes 
which itis not necesscry tor me to describe 
in detail, atvaffick, which, forthe sake of 
the libérty of the press, may as well be 
nameless here, thoug!h the reader will find it 
most circumstantially described in the for- 
mer speeches of Mr. Grey, now Lord How- 
ick. But, this is a good of itself, We 
should’ forget these scenes and this traftick, 
if we were not rerainded of them by a disso- 
Jution, now and then ; and, to forget them 
would be very injurious to us; because it 
woald cut off the hope of any amendment ; 
and this the Old Whigs (who were just like 
the new ones) clearly saw, when, with Ex- 
cise Walpole at their head, they changed the 
duration of parliaments from three years to 
seven. I shall be told, perhaps, by some 
factious persons, some of the enemies of 
“* His Majesty's confidential servants,” that, 
it was not with a'view of Keeping alive, in 
the minds of the people, a sense of their po- 
litical rights, that they advised their Royal 
Master to disselve his ‘© faithful Commons;” 
to which my answer, isythat Ian not bound 
to believe that His Majesty's confidential 
servants’ are necessarily the very wisest of 
the hiffian’ race, and that, so long as the ac- 
tion tends’to what I regard as public good, I 
shall not, in such) a case as this, cavil at the 
motive. Besides the general effect of re- 
viving useful recollections, every dissolution 
“does, and will until things are gone’ much 
farther’ than they have at present reached, 
give rise to some one or more important 
coritest ; as, for instance, in the present case, 





‘the coritests in Hampshire, Middlesex, and 


Westminster. Tu the former, indeed, most 
of the contending parties were, perbays, as 


“to great political principles, nearly upon a 


level ; yet, tliough the contest was, as far as 
they were ‘concerned, confined to very nar- 


’ pow views, and had littl more in it than a 
‘ straygle for power and emolument, or pri- 


vate gratification’of one sort or another ; 
and though Mr. Cuvure, while the really in- 


' dependent part of his voters were doing him 


the hotiour ‘to unite ‘his ‘name with that of 
Sig Francis Boxperr, had the folly (folly 


' Of which he'will hear again) to:ride post up 
‘ to ‘Brentford to vote ‘himself against that 


same Sir Francis Burdett, yet, the election 


* did good amongst the people ot Hampshire. 


On_bdth sides, the candidates appeajed, in 


‘ words, “at least, to the independence of the 
- fechblders they * professed om both sides; 


to bé' struggling for the iidependence of the 
county} 6n the one*side, they made a merit 
(and t*t!v) 6fo having. served Jong in sparlias 


ment, without obtaining places or pensians, 





and, on the, other .side, one of the 
candidates actually resigned a place in order 
thereby to remove,one objection against 
lum. All this was. paying a great compli- 
ment to public principle and to public opi- 
nion; it was assumipg a virtue, if they had 
Ht not; and, though it may prove inthe end, 
that the people were deceived by all these 
professions of love for independence, yet 
they, orat least many of. them, thought they 
were voting in that cause, and their minds 
have been prepared for future, and, Jet .ys 
hope, more successful exertions.——~Those 
who see in an elegion po other object than 
merely that of seating a member in the 
House of Commons, will, of course, see no 
good that has been done by the dissolution, 
in giving rise to the contests in. Middlesex and 
Westminster. But, will. such persons, how- 
ever they. may dispute the good, pretend to 
believe, that the sixteen speeches of Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, promulgated, as they have been, 
through every public print in the whole 
kingdom, together with his several addres- 
ses, particularly the last; will they pretend, 
that all these have produced no effect ? Will 
they pretend, that the silly, time-serving, 
apostatizing letter of the tamous Whig, Mr. 
Whitbread, together, with all the answers 
which it has drawn forth, from various pens, 
have had vo. effect? . Will they pretend, 
that all the speeches, all the addresses, ail the 
resolutions, all the numerous publications rela- 
tive tothe Westminster election have had no 
efiect upon the people? Can any man, who 
saw Westminster at. the time; who knows 
any thing of Westminster ; who. has had 
an opportunity of hearing the sentiments of 
her well-informed electors; and who con- 
siders the furce which, in duc time, their 
excellent example must have upon the rest 
of the kiagdom; can avy such man say, 
that the Westminster contest has produced 
no effect? Look, who will, at the elder 
Sheridan now, and compare what he now is 
to what he was previous to the Westminstey 
election ; look alse at: Mr. Whitbread, avd 
make, with respect to him, a smiJar com- 
parison ; Jook at the polling of Mr. Byng, 
and compare it with the great majority that 
he always heretofore had m Middlesex ; 
look at the whole of those Whigs, who so 
Jong deluded the people with the sound of 
patriotism am) disinterestedpess; look at 
them (for they lare not look at you) and 
then say, whether the elections ip. Middlesex 
and Westnainster have. bad no effect ‘'——A 
dissolution. ofparliament is always, and 
always nwust be,.a posityve good ; because 
is sure to-give rise to.much.dpcussion Upon 
the puincipies.andsthe conduct, private as 
well as public, of men aiming at posts of 
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high trust. 
the subject of discussion, it enlarges for a 
few days at least, the freedom of discussion ; 
and, as free discussion must netessarily tend 
to the establishment and the extension of 


At the.same time that it creates 


truth, it must, by all those who prefer 

truth to falsehood, and knowledge to igno- 

rance, be regarded as a good. The hired 

daily press, that press, which, in one way 

or another, is almost completely suborned to 

. utter nothing but falsehood; even those prints 
| that put one in mind of Addison's fabled 
stars that shed darkness instead of light ; even 

the blinding and stupitying effect of this te- 

nebrous constellation .is dispelled by the 

flashes of an election contest like that of 

Middlesex or Westminster, Theretore, | 

once more heartity thank the ministers for 

having dissolved the last parliament, and the 

sooner they dissolve the present, the sooner 

will they again merit and receive my thanks. 

Messxs. Wuuirpreap anp Repuzap 

‘YorKE. These persons have, it would 

appear, both challenged Sir Francis Burdett 

to fight duels. The letter of the former 
has appeared in the Register ; that of the 
latter has been stated in substance by him- 
self, Sir Francis Burdett not having thought 
proper to take any public notice of it. The 
letter of the former does not, indeed, amount 
to a challenge of itself ; but, it clearly indi- 
cates, that unless ‘* satisfaction,” as it is 
called, was given, a challenge was to be the 
consequence, Before | offer any remarks 
upun the particular cases of these wor- 
thies, I shall beg leave to trouble the reader 
with a tew words upon the subject of due! - 
ling in general in this cowntry, Jaying 
aside the legai and moral considerationsthere- 
with connected, and confining myself, for 
the present, at least, to a view of it ; first, as 

a test of courage, and next as a. mode of 

deciding disputes. As a test of courage, 
1 should be inclined to award it some degree 
of merit; because the proof, and, perhaps, 
the only certain proof, of courage, is, a 
readiness voluntarily to hazard life; and, 
this as the most admired, and most ad- 
mirable, quality amongst men, because, 
of all earthly. passessions, life is that which 
all men naturally value the most. Bat, 
there must here be some discrimination ; 

for, to make the hazarding of life a test of 
meritorious courage, the motive tor hazard- 
ing it must not be that of the highwayman, 
-or of the felon breaking out of jail; nor must 
it proceed from that sort of despair, which 

as visible, when a blasted reputation renders 

the chance of death preferable to a life of 
shame: agnominy. Shall, for the argu 
_‘ment’s sake, however, suppose that chal- 

~onges always proceed from motives in | 
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| are silly enozgh to listen to them? 
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themselves lavdable ; and then, -what is the 
practice, and how does it come up to our 
ideas of a test of courage? Isone of the 
parties sure to fall? Is there, except in 
very few cases, any hazard at.all of losing 
life? Are not the parties, nineteen times 
out of twenty, perfectly “ satisfied,” 
with what, in the cant of the science, 
is called, exchanging shots? Do they 
not, more than nine-tenths of them, 
go to the place of meeting with their limbs 
trembling and their hearts palpitating, like 
those of Jambs led to the slaughter > When 
one has let off with blinking eyes, like Gil 
Bias in the troop of robbers, and the other 
has shot his pistol in the air, do they not 
rush into each other's arms like long-lost 
Jovers? Are they not, after this, from feel- 
ings of mutual gratitude, sworn brothers to 
.the end of their lives, extolling each other's 
courage to the skies amongst whomsoever 
Do we 
not see amongst duellists, and amongst the 

patrons of duelling, cowards the most noto- 
rious ; men, who, when in the face of an 

enemy, from whom they had real danger to 
apprehend, have uniformly turned their 

Lacks, and brought, as far as in them lay, dis- 

honour upon the arms of their country ? And, 

shall we, withthese truths before us, call such 

men brave ? Shall a farce so despicable impose 

upon us, even to the making us regard those 

who have rua away from the enemy as pat- 
terns uf heroism ? 

Want of room prevents my pursuing the sub- 
ject any farther at present. The continuation 
of t'rese remarks, with the application of them 
to the particular cases of the worthy Messrs. 
Waitbread and Redhead Yorke shall appear 
in my next, The same cause obliges me 
to defer the promised observations I intend- 
ed to make upon the conduct of THE SHERI- 
paws at the Play Actor's Dinner, where the 
elder Sheridan affected to treat all that 1 
could say, ‘* with ineffalle contempi,” prte- 
tending to think that no one would believe 
what Fsaid. He knows better. He may 
disguise his feelings from some people, but 
he cannot fromm me. No hare, with half, a 
mile 6f naked downs before her, and witha 
brace of my Lord Rivers's "best greyhounds 
at her heels, ever cocked her ear with more 
anxious solicitude than he will, o. Saturday 
next, to hear the contents of this Register. 
I speak this, not to his shame, but in bis 
commendation, it being the act of an ene- 
my to represent him as so callous as not [© 
feel what I have said, and what I shall say, 
of him. Wu. Copzett. 





Bertram House, 


19th Dec. 1806. euiatis 
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voted by Cox and Baylis, Ne74. 
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